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I. Author’s Note 

After living on Cape Cod for 37 years it seems unusual that I only lived in one Cape Cod 
style house. Until 2005,1 lived on Cape Cod, specifically in the towns of Eastham (birthplace), 
Brewster, and East Falmouth and only once in all those years did our family live in a square, one 
and a half story, shingled, gable roofed house with a central chimney. The house is located near 
Fort Hill on Route 6 in the town of Eastham, which plays a vital part in this project. Family 
members refer to the location of the house “at the top of the hill” before the actual Fort Hill, as 
the Graves house, which was the family that owned it at the time. Though I lived in the house as 
a boy, it seems much larger to me now. I was told by my brother Steve Samry that the house was 
actually moved (which was not uncommon) from the other side of the street at some point in its 
history. As I look at the photographs of the house (Figure 1) it’s evident that this Cape, like many 
others, has been so radically altered by additions and renovations that little of the original house 
remains. The chimney suggests that it was once a four bayed Cape, with two windows to the 
right of the door and one to the left. It’s difficult to tell with all the additions and renovations. 



Figure 1. Author’s Route 6 boyhood home western and south western view in Eastham, MA. 
(Laurie Samry, sister) 2016, and right from author’s family collection, 1970) 
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A short distance from that home in Eastham rested the remains of three Mayflower 
passengers. Since moving to the South, I have become appreciative and aware of the regional 
differences in early American house construction and the colonial roots of the Spanish, French 
and English influences along the Gulf Coast. Construction had little to do with architectural style 
and was mostly concerned with basic shelter needs. The difference being that in the north heating 
a home was a top priority, while cooling a home in the humid south led to the additions of front 
porches to capture cooling breezes. 

To avoid any confusion, the word cottage, as it has come to be defined as a part-time or 
summer residence, will not be mentioned unless preceded by the word English. The home will be 
referred to as a “Cape Cod house,” exactly as it was identified in 1800 (by a man from 
Connecticut no less) or simply as a Cape. Also, the focus of the area of study will be referred to 
as the Lower Cape or Outer Cape. This is the area generally from the elbow, or the town of 
Chatham, north along the Atlantic Coast to Provincetown. 

Through this study, I have come to understand and fully appreciate the influence of the 
English settlement patterns and regional building techniques on the Cape Cod home. Though 
readers may find holes in the scholarship, the place still captures my heart and inquisitiveness. I 
respectfully add my story of the Cape Cod House, and ask for forgiveness for my many flaws. 
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Figure 2. Governor Thomas Prence House, circa 1646 from a 
photograph taken in the 1880s. Published on page 8 in William 
Morgan’s The Cape Cod Cottage. 


II. Introduction 

In New England, as in other areas of the country, folk houses, which the Cape Cod house 
is perhaps the best American example of, or at least the most prolific, are simple structures that 
provide shelter. They are not concerned with architectural style, or the latest building trends. 
Folk houses are constructed of nearby materials, built by the homeowner and community hands. 
Using traditions handed down by generations, building methods were often slow to change. We 
will see that settlers brought their own traditions from England, but adopted the techniques and 
materials used by the Native American populations. Most important, these methods are strongly 
influenced by the geography, and there were few areas in Colonial America exposed to the harsh 
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New England winters as the great ann in the sea. 1 The Cape Cod house was a folk or vernacular 
form that was little influenced by architectural styles until the 1800s, predominantly because of 
its isolation. Also, the people who lived there would have separated themselves from their 
community with any unnecessary expression of wealth in adornments to their home. 

However, Hugh Morrison writes, “Architectural borders, like climactic ones, blur into 
bands: rarely are they as clean-cut as the line through the middle of Long Island that once 
separated New England and Dutch colonial styles: more often they reveal fascinating mixtures 
and blends.” 2 

This reflection has fueled a passion to delve into the history of the Cape Cod home to 
better understand its form, character, structure, plan, and fit within its environment. The search 
for an authentic Cape Cod home quickly led back to Colonial New England. It was here in the 
1600s that homes began to be constructed by humble Pilgrim settlers. 

Architectural historians have offered little in the scholarship of the Cape house because it 
does not adhere to any architectural style, nor are there any seventeenth century houses to 
examine on the Lower Cape. According to Architectural Historian Abbott Lowell Cummings 
150 seventeenth century homes remain standing within the Massachusetts Bay Colony and its 
three counties. 3 By contrast, there are no seventeenth century homes standing in Plymouth today 
and only three remain in all of what was originally Plymouth Colony, including Cape Cod. The 
best way to understand the transfonnation of the Cape Cod house is to examine the community, 
culture and building methods. The Cape Cod house was built not by an individual, but by a 
people and was the physical product of their environment. The first settlers arrived on Cape Cod 

1 Virginia and Lee McAlester, A Field Guide to American Houses (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 2005), 63. 

2 Hugh Morrison, Early American Architecture (New York: Oxford University Press, 1952), 5. 

3 Abbott Lowell Cummings, The Framed Houses of Massachusetts Bay (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1979), 1. 
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in Sandwich from Saugus, Massachusetts in 1638. Settlers from Plymouth established a colony 
in Eastham six years later. 

By focusing on a few early colonial houses built on Cape Cod we can see more clearly 
how the Cape home evolved from a combination of English Medieval examples. Further by 
narrowing the period between 1640 and 1800 it becomes more evident that the railroad and 
strong Greek revival influences began to bastardize what up until then had been a folk, and 
therefore, local tradition. In fact, we may say the Cape Cod home is also a blending of 
economics, with the higher styled Saltbox representing a wealthier Upper Cape citizen, while the 
Cape resulted from the remote location and materials found on the Cape, including what washes 
up on shore after shipwrecks. In addition to style, the structure, plan, materials, and methods of 
building are equally important. Finally, the resurgence of this house in the twentieth century and 
in post World War II America will also be discussed. The following pages will attempt to 
uncover why Morrison writes, “The Cape Cod house is genuine and permanent, not a period 
piece because it is unpretentious.” 4 

Two traditions of building that began in England were developed on Cape Cod. Through 
comparison and contrast, I believe we can distinguish how construction methods and site 
conditions merged to bring America its first architectural example: The Cape Cod house. The 
Cape Cod House was created with a simple purpose and therein rests its true beauty and lasting 
influence on American architecture. Too often historians dismiss this house by comparing it to 
bams and mills. Placing this humble dwelling within its historical context through the early years 
on the Lower Cape will remind us of the special contribution this house has made for 400 years. 

It is this concept of regionalization in house construction that is the subject of the 
following architectural history and structural analysis of the Cape Cod house. It requires tracing 
4 Morrison, 7. 
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settlement patterns of the first colonists in Massachusetts, specifically Plymouth and Saugus. Just 
as important are the English origins of these early American colonists. Tracing the settlement of 
Lower Cape Cod regionally will offer some insight into the evolution of what would, by the late 
1940s, be the most popular home and floor plan in America. 5 

The Cape Cod house nestled into a hillside, with a south facing front, had little ornament 
and somehow continues to defy being categorized as a period house because it is still being built 
today. It’s nearly square construction with chimney jutting up through the center of the roof, is 
an English tradition that combined new designs and techniques influenced by the Cape Cod 
environment. To show the evolution of the Cape, homes constructed in the 17 th , 18 th and 20 th 
century will be analyzed. Previous authors have typically offered up three plans for the Cape 
Cod house, but to understand the building and construction methods of the 1600s, we shall 
attempt to separate plans between the 17 th , and 18 th and 20 th century. 

The origins of the Cape began in England and closely resemble medieval or gothic timber 
framed houses. Eventually, the prevalent house in Sandwich or the Upper Cape became the 
saltbox, while the Lower Cape built what we know today as the Cape. Once the Cape arrived on 
the Lower Cape, it changed little except for some minor federal influences for nearly 200 years. 
Compared with saltboxes, the Cape home was reduced in scale, made of smaller parts and 
therefore easier to assemble with smaller building crews. Claire Baisly states in her book Cape 
Cod Architecture, “Our built environment is the direct and tangible expression of our needs, our 
interests, and our social, financial and religious patterns.” 6 By looking at the culture of the Lower 
Cape and the building evidence this project will show how the Cape Cod house evolved from 
English folk tradition and 17 th century buildings in Plymouth to its high point in the 18 th century 

5 Levittown in Nassau County, Long Island. 

6 Clair Baisly, Cape Cod Architecture (Orleans, MA: Parnassus Imprints, Inc., 1989), xi. 
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on the Lower Cape and the popularization of the folk form across the US after World War II. 
The hope is to provide further evidence or at least offer the possibility that the Massachusetts 
Bay Puritans built the saltbox and Plymouth Colonists built the Cape Cod House at Nauset. 
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III. Pilgrims and Puritans 

The Pilgrims, an offshoot group of Puritans, arrived first in Provincetown and had their 
first encounter with Native Americans in Eastham and then headed on to Plymouth in 1620. The 
people that settled this new colony after crossing the Atlantic on the Mayflower had come from 
Scrooby, Nottingham England, by way of Leyden, Holland. The diversity of these passengers 
should be noted as only 50 of the 102 passengers were Pilgrims. Many were referred to as 
“strangers” faithful to the Church of England while others were “particulars” who paid for their 
voyage to the New World. 7 By comparison, the Puritans settled in Naumkeag, or Salem in 1628 
and later Boston, which was named after the English Puritan city from where the settlers 
originated. 8 Between 1629 and 1640, 21,000 English Puritans settled in the Boston area. The 
Pilgrims, unlike the Puritans, were separatists and did not want to remain within the Church of 
England. 9 Plymouth and its small surrounding communities grew much more slowly, but the 
people were more diverse as Pilgrims, unlike the Puritans to the north, allowed the unconverted 
to participate in colony affairs. 10 Put more succinctly, “The Pilgrims separated church and 
state.. .They believed in the right and power of Christian people to govern themselves.” 11 Until 
the Connecticut, New Haven, Plymouth, and Massachusetts Bay Colony formed the New 
England Confederation in 1643 to settle border disputes, building traditions in each colony 
differed. 12 Further, Plymouth would not merge with Massachusetts until 1691. 13 What the Cape 


7 Alan Axelrod and Charles Phillips. What Every American Should Know about American History (Holbrook, MA: 
Adams Media Corporation, 1992 28-29. 

8 Axelrod, 30-31. 

9 Richard Holmes, Historic Cultural Land Use Study of Lower Cape Cod (Amherst, MA: University of 
Massachusetts, 1998), 24-25. 

10 Axelrod, 29. 

11 William Griffis, The Pilgrims in their Three Homes (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1931), 1. 

12 Axelrod, 31. 
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Cod house offered was not necessarily a new colonial style architecture but an establishment of 
traditions used in variations and applied practically to a location that required functional styles. 
The seventeenth century house in the English colonies was based on the late medieval 
vernacular. The central chimney was a characteristic of Eastern England and was brought to the 
colonies of Connecticut and Massachusetts. By 1622, two clapboard one story frame cottages 
with a garret were built in Plymouth, and were deemed “Fayre houses.” 14 Early homes in 
Plymouth and later on Cape Cod had no overhangs, jetties, pendants, or sheds, but they did 
eventually have windows with diamond shaped panes in a lead lattice. 15 This is most likely due 
to the lack of wealth in Plymouth compared with that of its northern neighbors in Boston. 

Upper Cape Settlement 

Sandwich was settled around 1638 and it is believed that the Hoxie House was built 
during this time making it a strong candidate for being the oldest house on Cape Cod. The town 
was named for Sandwich in Kent, England. Sandwich’s most prominent resident was John 
Humphrey, who served as the Assistant Governor of the Massachusetts Bay Colony. The 
Algonquin name for Sandwich is Shawme and has the same meaning as Shawmut, which was the 
name for Boston, and translates “he goes by boat.” 16 By 1644, the Upper and Mid-Cape towns of 
Sandwich, Barnstable, and Yarmouth had been established on Cape Cod. 

Lower Cape Settlement and Living 

Seeking to expand their colony, Plymouth leaders, unlike most pioneers in America opted 
to go east, rather than west. They sent a committee to explore the area known as Nauset, where 
the Pilgrims first encountered Natives on Cape Cod. The Pilgrims maintained relations and 

13 Morrison, 49. 

14 Morrison, 14. 

15 Morrison, 17. 

16 Eugene Green, William Sachse, and Brian McCauley, The Names of Cape Cod (Wellesley, MA: Acadia Press, 
2006), 174. 
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traded for food with Nauset leader Aspinet. 17 Although most think of Cape Cod as a strip of 
sand, according to William Bradford the Nauset soil “is for the most part blakish and deep 
mould, much like that where growth the best tobacco in Virginia.” 18 A portion of the Plymouth 
Colony decided to relocate to the lower Cape. Nauset came “out of the bowels” of the Plymouth 
church. In other words, the area was established by original settlers of Plymouth and their 
offspring which was different that most other towns in Plymouth Colony, which were settled by 
“New Comers.” 19 After agreeing to settle the area, according to William Bradford, they “thought 


it proper to purchase the soil from the natives.” They negotiated for the purchase with George 
and Mattaquason, sachems of Nauset and Monomoyick respectively. Of that committee Thomas 
Prence, John Doane, Nicholas Snow, Josiah Cook, Richard Higgins, John Smalley, and Edward 
Banges all chose to migrate to the new area, forty miles across Cape Cod Bay from Plymouth. 20 

In 1644, 49 people left Plymouth and headed across the bay to Nauset. New Nauset 
residents, like early Plymouth residents, lived in “Tents of Cloath” or “Canvas Boothes” while 


Figure 3. Map of Lower Cape with 
Native names and Cape Cod 
National Seashore Boundaries shown 
in figure 13 in Holmes. 



17 Holmes, 26. 

18 Lynn Kneedler-Schad, Katharine Lacy and Larry Lowenthal, Cultural Landscape Report for Fort Hill (Boston: 
National Park Service, 1995), 6. 

19 Holmes, 26. 

20 Francis McManamon, Chapters in the Archeology of Cape Cod, III (Boston: National Park Service, 1985), 50. 
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building more permanent housing. 21 Agricultural villages on the Outer Cape differed from 
English examples. In England, houses and churches were surrounded by farmland and communal 
property. Homesteads on the Cape were dispersed with enough land so the desire for private 
holdings would someday be financially rewarding. Therefore, the settlers sought and received 
individual enclosed tracts of land. 22 Despite the move to obtain land and wealth, the open 
farming system where the community shared the land and its bounty continued. 23 

Although incorporated in 1646 as Nauset, by 1651 it was renamed Eastham. The 
fledgling settlement at the time included areas that would become the towns of Orleans and 
Wellfleet. It should also be noted that unlike traditional New England communities no village 
center was established in Eastham, which due to the soil conditions and no deep-water harbor, 
had an agricultural economy. It was the northern part of the town, later incorporated as Wellfleet, 
and its deep port where the shipping trade flourished. All committee members, by 1655, were 
residing in Eastham, including Banges, who was a shipbuilder. 24 

Eastham’s most celebrated resident, in addition to its three Mayflower residents, was 
Plymouth Colony Governor Thomas Prence. While he held office from 1657 to 1673, Prence 
ruled the colony not from Plymouth but from his Eastham home. The building on the title page 
was Prence’s original Eastham home. 25 In the late 1800s, when the picture was taken, it was 
being used as a pig pen. The structure, sadly, no longer stands. 26 As the most prominent resident, 
Prence received a permit to bass fish from shore and partnered in the ownership of a spennaceti 
(whale oil) operation. 27 

21 Gumming, 18. 

22 McManamon, 131-133. 

23 McManamon, 52. 

24 McManamon, 75. 

25 Green, 82. 

26 Marilyn Schofield and Roberta Cornish, Eastham Massachusetts: Images of America (Arcadia Press, 2003), 9. 

27 Kneedler-Schad, 20. 
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Much of the early land grants focus around the areas now known as Fort Hill and Town 
Cove, a shallow harbor with abundant seafood, and first explored and mapped by Samuel de 
Champlain in 1605. In 1644 a meetinghouse was built alongside Town Cove and residents had 
planted fields of wheat, corn, and English hay. 28 The name fort hill derives from a law passed in 
1653 calling on areas to build defensive works. It was passed as a reaction to the escalating naval 
wars between the Dutch and British. Fort hills were designated in Plymouth and in Boston. In 
1659, Governor William Bradford refers to a Fort Hill in Eastham in a land grant. A 1695 land 
grant refers to property “upland lying about the fort hill.” 29 


28 Holmes, 35. 

29 Kneedler-Schad, 1. 
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Figure 4. (left) Hoxie House in Sandwich as illustrated in Doane’s Cape Cod Houses, (center) The 
Jethro Coffin House on Nantucket as shown in Plate 1 of Colonial Architecture of Cape Cod. 

(right) The Saconesset Homestead in Falmouth with bowed roof, pictured on page 43 in Schuler’s 

The Cape Cod House. 

IV. Structural Analysis of the Cape Cod House 

Architectural and local historians typically introduce the floor plans of the Cape house 
together. However, the flaw in that thinking is that we don’t see the changes and alterations made 
during certain periods. They are simply given as fact that the house plan changes without much 
regard to when or why the changes took place. Change came slower to the Outer Cape, and 
therefore it is difficult to provide a timeline of how, when, and why the house evolved. The floor 
plans overlap time periods and were often built simultaneously, but the construction, materials, 
and methods also differed. What follows is a separation in the evolution of the house and plan 
from the 17 th to the 18 th century. Finally, evidence will be provided on the modern 20 th century 
Cape to distinguish it from its distant, and in some cases not so distant relatives. 

Although no 17 th century house remains on the Lower Cape, a photograph of Governor 
Thomas Prence’s house and archaeological evidence provides some clues on 1600s house 
construction on the Lower Cape. Three surviving examples of this period are the Jethro Coffin 
House of Nantucket, Massachusetts (1686), the Hoxie House (1637) in Sandwich, and the 
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Saconesset Homestead (1678) in West Falmouth. It should be noted that both the Hoxie and the 
Coffin houses are saltboxes, a home prevalent on the Upper Cape, but not on the lower Cape. 

Seventeenth Century Site and House Description 
Homes on the Outer Cape were sited in valleys or hollows “like buttons on overstuffed 
upholstery.” 30 Building in a valley provided natural shelter from the strong, consistent winter 
winds, which came predominantly from the northeast. The house was built low to the ground 
without a foundation and often the sills rested on the sand to keep the house out of the wind. 31 
They were built as locals say with “short hoist and a long peak” in an effort to stay out of the 
wind as much as possible. 32 

A basic description of the house revealed a one and a half story structure with three or 
four bay fenestrations that faced south. The facade faced south to catch the sun and was placed 
without regard to the roadway. Since Capes were built with the north side at the lee of the hill, a 
longer rear roof, like that of the saltbox was unnecessary. Characteristics include a box shape, 
wood shingled siding and roof, and small diamond paned casement windows placed just below 
the eaves. The large chimney, located behind the front door, rises through the roof ridge. There 
was no ornamentation, jetties, or overhang. 33 The overhangs originated in English towns where 
building footprint space was more limited. 34 Projections were limited in order to “ride out storms 
that would have flattened taller more steeply roofed house before it.” 35 The vertical emphasis is 
evident in the roofline with a roof to front ratio of 60 to 40 percent. From sills to roof peak the 
house measured roughly 20 feet. 

30 Edwin Valentine Mitchell, It’s an Old Cape Cod Custom (New York: The Vanguard Press, Inc., 1949), 115. 

31 William Morgan, The Cape Cod Cottage (New York: Princeton Architectural Press, 2006), 9. 

32 Doris Doane, A Book of Cape Cod Houses (Boston: David Godine, 2000), 12. 

33 Baisly, 43. 

34 Cummings, 13. 

35 Stanley Schuler, The Cape Cod House (West Chester, PA: Schiffer Publishing, 1982), 7. 
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Exterior and Plan 


As with traditional folk housing, the early Cape with three bay facades was initially a one 
room or single hall plan called a house or half house and shown in Figure 5 (left). The home is 
now referred to as a half Cape. 36 A linear plan shown in Figure 5 (center) was fonned as a 
second room was built beside the hall. Often the two-room type was made by joining under one 
roof two single room houses with a chimney in the middle. As more space was needed, an 
additional dwelling was added to the original typically on the back and is referred to as a lean-to. 
The growth of the Lower Cape plan is not easy to follow. 

The two-room plan is referred to as the hall/parlor with the word parlor originating from 
the French, (parler) which means to speak. 37 The parlor was the formal room and used for 
funerals, weddings and visits by ministers. The single room and hall/parlor existed 
simultaneously in the colonies just as it did in the English countryside. The linear or two room 
plans would have become more common as new families arrived and the financial situation 


36 Doane, 17. 

37 McAlester, 78. 
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allowed established families to expand. The fenestration included an additional window to the 
left of the door and was traditionally referred to as a “house and a half.” 

The one and two room English cottage plans sheltered many early Cape Codders in 
Eastham. 38 However this was likely a short-lived plan because by the late 17th century the 
colony was beginning to see a rebuilding with a shift toward a larger or massed plan house, 
which was two rooms deep. These changes were done based on family need and homes were 
often enlarged in increments as we will see with the house expansion plans. 39 The third plan 
provides a glimpse into the progression of floor plans on the Cape. The plan of the Hallett House 
in Figure 5 (right) in Yarmouth dates from 1684 and closely resembles the Prence house with 
one significant exception. 

The Prence house (cover) had a facade that consisted of two windows, and a doorway to 
the left. The one room and loft home came across Cape Cod Bay from Plymouth. The side 
gabled one and a half story home is a typical pahern and the correct proportion and size of the 
house adds symmetry. Although the chimney of the Prence house was removed and likely reused 
in a larger home, it would have, as was customary, been located above the doorway and would 
be exposed at the top of the roof ridge with the remaining chimney located inside the walls of the 
structure. Although not shown in the above plan, the bedroom or chamber would have been 
located on the second floor and was often referred to as a garret. The house, which measured 
approximately eighteen feet across the front and twenty deep, consisted of the hall or fire room 
with the fireplace taking up the west end and an entryway with ladder to the second floor. 40 Like 


38 Gerald L. Foster, American Houses (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 2004), 8. 

39 McManamon, 74. 

40 Ernest Connally, “The Cape Cod House,” Society of Architectural Historians 19.2 (May, 1960) 51. available from 
www.jstor.org. 
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the Hallett plan the Prence home would have had a great room, a work room, and a bedroom just 
large enough for a bed. 

The Hallett house shows how the Cape plan differs from that of its off Cape and Upper 
Cape relatives. The Prence house plan is under a straight gabled roof and not a saltbox like most 
seventeenth century plans. Nor is it a one room or linear plan with a lean-to addition as Isham 
has suggested and which was reflected in his plans shown in Figure 6. 41 



Figure 6. (left) Plan of seventeenth century Rhode Island 
home, (right) Plan of a seventeenth century Connecticut 
home. Both plans are shown in Figure 1 of Norman 
Isham’s book Early American Houses. 

Frame Construction 

Like most folk housing, Cape homes were constructed of nearby materials and built by 
the homeowners themselves with help from future homeowners. Only the wealthy had houses 
built for them and most men, especially in rural areas, in addition to building their own ships 
“were their own house wrights.” 42 Many of the men that settled in Eastham lived in the North 
English countryside and would have continued their traditional building techniques, which would 
have changed little with time, but would have been influenced and altered by geography. 43 


41 Norman Morrison Isham, Early American Houses (New York: De Capo Press, 1967), 6. 

42 Baisly, 8. 

43 Mcalester, 63. 
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Post and beam construction was used as it was best known and with wood the only 
building material, the colonists had little choice. The post and beam frame was constructed with 
large hewn oak timbers shown in Figure 7 using a pit saw. A log was laid across a pit. One 


Fig. 7. Post and Beam Construction. 
Pictured, page 11, in The Cape Cod 
House. 



■FOUNDATION - 

Post and beam framing of early Cape Cod houses. 


man stood in a pit and the other stood on top or behind the log and the two men pulled the saw 
back and forth along the length of the log. The “top sawyer” was the man above 44 and the man in 
the pit, and covered in sawdust was the “under-dog.” 45 An adze, a cutting tool with a thin arched 
blade set at a right angle to the handle, was used for shaping wood. The sills, corner posts, and 
roof plates were joined by intricate wood joints and secured with oak pegs called mortise and 
tenon construction. The summer beam, as shown in Figure 7, typically ran lengthwise parallel to 


the front of the house and connected the gable end with the chimney girt through the center of 


the room. 46 A detail of the summer beam joinery is shown in Figure 8. 47 Post and Beam 



Fig. 8. Mortise and Tenon of a 
summer beam shown in Norman 
Isham’s Early American Houses on 
page 36. 


44 Isham, 31. 

45 Baisly, 12. 

46 Isham, 30. 

47 Baisly, xiv. 
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construction was expressed visibly inside the house including exposed beams and comer posts. 
Upper Cape houses were often more spacious than lower Cape houses,” and included chamfered 
beams. During the Coffin House restoration in 1927, shouldered oak posts and summer beams of 
pine were discovered. 48 

Wall construction, not common in England, but a common technique in Cape Cod houses 
is the use of heavy vertical planks between twelve and eighteen inches wide that were face nailed 
to the sill and beam rather than to the studs. 49 An example of wooden plank framing was 
documented during the 1959 restoration of the Hoxie House in Sandwich. 50 Known as a saltbox 
for its short front roof and long slanted back roof resembled the shape of salt container, the 
Hoxie house has very small windows, central chimney and four fireplaces. Archeological 
evidence at the Great Island Tavern site (also known as Wellfleet Tavern site and Samuel Smith 
Tavern Site circa 1690-1740)) on Great Island in Wellfleet confirms that vertical planking was 
used on the outer Cape just as it was in Plymouth. 51 Pine shingles were then nailed to the planks 
for water tightness. 52 The fronts of the houses even in Plymouth were clapboarded, which was 
done using a tool called a froe, which split a log lengthwise. 

The house was roofed with planking nailed to horizontal beams called purlins (Figure 7) 
that connected to trusses at the gable ends. The pitch of the roof ranged between 8 to 12 inches 
per foot. Wide pine shingles were heavily lapped over the planking. Generally, Cape Cod homes 
did not achieve the sophistication of the homes on the upper Cape or the mainland. 53 Unlike in 
Britain, no Capes exposed frame or fill on the outside of the home. 54 

48 Morrison, 68. 

49 Foster, 5. 

50 Connally, Figure 11. 

51 McManamon, 74. 

52 McAlester, 75. 

53 Baisly, 53. 

54 Rostov, 610. 
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Wide pine floors were kept scoured with sand, which was kept in islands around the 
house. 55 Vertical pine boards and later plaster fonned the interior wall surface. Even with paper 
or seaweed for insulation between the walls they were only a few inches thick, which resulted in 
the exterior protrusion of window frames. 56 

Bowed Roof 

Some Cape homes, including Saconesset, are noted for their visibly curved or bowed 
roofs (Figure 4). There is no mistaking a bowed, ships bottom, or rainbow roof with its curved 
line. It was thought to increase the headroom in the second floor by as much as a foot. This “eye 
delighting camber” occurs naturally or by bending the wood. Using naturally curved wood was 
not new. Across the Atlantic it was called English “crack” framing where naturally bent trees 
and limbs were used to build houses. 57 Bending wood was done by laying green timbers over a 
rock, and weighing them down on both ends until the desired curve formed. 58 Although this type 
of roof was constructed on the Upper Cape as early as 1678 and off Cape in 1690, it is rare on 
the lower Cape, and likely did not appear until into the 18 th century. 

Windows and Doors 

Early windows were simple wall openings to let the inside out or the outside in. They were 
eventually closed up with wooden shutters, cloth or rolled paper. 59 Leaded diamond cut casement 
windows, as shown in the Coffin house on Nantucket in Figure 9 below, would have been 
installed in Lower Cape homes, though they were likely much smaller and were only one 
casement wide. 


55 Mitchell, 123-4. 

56 Morgan, 12. 

57 Morgan, 17. 

58 Schuler, 14. 

59 Lawrence Grow, Old House Plans (New York: Main Street Press, 1970), 10. 
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Doors were made of vertical wide pine boards and fastened together with board and 
batten construction. 60 Leather door hinges were common in New England and on Cape Cod. 61 



Figure 9. Leaded Diamond 
casement window of J. Coffin 
House in Poor. With glass such a 
rare commodity, the same window 
on the outer Cape would be single 
and much smaller. Plate 64 


Chimneys and Fireplaces 


Chimneys were a necessity for heat and cooking. The early chimneys may have been 
wooden framed, which was not visible, but covered with cob, an unbumed mixture of clay or dirt 
and straw. 62 Scholars are conflicted over the brick supply on the Outer Cape. Many believe it 
was molded by local hands from available clay and fired at the site. Others believe it arrived on 
Cape Cod as ballast on ships. 63 Clam and oyster shells were used for their lime to make mortar 
for bricklaying. 64 The Coffin house on Nantucket had large bricks, (2.5x 4.5 by 10 inches) and 
clam shell mortar. 

Early chimneys, such as the one pictured in the Hoxie house in Figure 10, served several 
fireplaces, but had only one flue. The kitchen fire was never extinguished. The lintel above the 
kitchen fireplace was a heavy oak beam that sat flush with the wall above the fireplace, which 
was sometimes high enough for adults to walk under without bending. A shallow cupboard was 
often recessed in the vertically paneled wall next to the parlor and bedroom fireplaces for adult 
libations and personal articles. 


60 Baisly, 42. 

61 Baisly 23-4. 

62 Baisly, 46. 

63 Doane, 56. 

64 Mitchell, 124. 
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Stairs 

Attic space under the eaves was used as sleeping quarters and ladders were built with 
handholds leading to the second floor. Alternatively, stairs steep like a ship’s companionway and 
supported by the chimney block, led from the entry way. 65 


Figure 10. The Hoxie house as shown on page 
52 in Doanes’ A Book of Cape Cod Houses 
illustrates a fireplace with flush lintel and a 
summer beam above. Also note the diamond 
casement window. 


Eighteenth Century Cape with Georgian Influences 
Between 50 and 100 years after the settlement at Nauset, a rebuilding began to take place. Most 
colonists were no longer satisfied with houses that simply provided shelter and constructed larger 
and more architecturally elaborate homes. 66 It’s difficult to say when the transition between 
linear and massed plans occurred as no houses remain. In the colonial period between 1684 and 
1776, the Lower Cape population went from 250 to 5,395. 67 The boom left a definitive mark on 
the types and scale of homes being built on the Lower Cape. However, by the turn of the century 
many of the early families would have been into a second generation and therefore would have 
required more living space than a hall/parlor plan could offer. The half, three quarter, and now 
full Cape all had massed, or two room deep plans. Examples used to show how the Cape and its 



65 Doane, 30. 

66 McManamon, 74. 

67 Holmes, 35. 
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plan grew include the Rowell House in Wellfleet (mid-eighteenth century), Atwood-Higgins 
house (1730) in Wellfleet and the Joshua Knowles house (1741) in Eastham shown in Figure 11. 




Figure 11. (top) Atwood-Fliggins 
house in Wellfleet on page 39 in 
Robert Finch’s Cape Cod. (bottom) 
Joshua Knowles house pictured on 
page 43 in William Morgan’s Cape 
Cod Cottage book. 


Site and Description 

The exterior appearance of the Lower Cape house would have appeared different and 
more varied. The second wave of buildings were situated on less desirable lots and often were 
not constructed on the lee of the hill, but facades still faced south. The newer homes would have 
been larger with a keeping room or kitchen resulting in a clearly defined massed plan. These 
well-proportioned houses called the “double house” or full Cape measured approximately forty 
feet wide by twenty feet deep, nearly double some of the earlier houses. Two windows on either 
side of entry way provided balance and symmetry to the facade. Details would also have changed 
significantly and would have varied depending on the materials and tools available. The one and 
half story shingled and clapboarded homes by this time would have painted or whitewashed 
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trim. 68 Windows and doors were changed in some cases to reflect the national style known as 
Georgian architecture with the addition of pediments, pilasters, and elliptical fanlights. Four and 
five bay homes became more common. 

Plan 



Figure 12. (left) Rowell house in Wellfleet as pictured on page 50 in Connally. 
(center) Doane’s plan of three-quarter Cape on page 24. (right) Baisly’s page 39 
plan of a full Cape. 


The room or lean-to added to the back of the house in England was the “outshot.” In New 
England it was referred to as the keeping room, and was the major source of activity in the 
home. 69 In the Cape home the keeping room, shown in Figure 12, was not an addition, but built 
under the existing roofline, giving the plan its traditional Cape plan, and not the appearance of a 
saltbox. The room was oblong and narrow. The family gathered in this room for heat, meals, and 
work, such as making furniture. An outside door to the back or side (Figure 12, left and center) 
led to the privy or outhouse. 70 The back door, which Cape Codders adopted as their regular 


68 Baisly, 42. 

69 Baisly, 45. 

70 Schuler, 10. 
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entrance, can also be traced back to English cottage, which also had a front and back door, which 
was off center. 71 

At both ends of the keeping room were smaller rooms. The buttery, originally bottlery 
(Fr. bouteillerie) where beer and ale were stored and distributed, 72 was used for separating milk 
and churning butter. The room, shown in Figure 12, was also used for storage and other food 
preparation and was eventually renamed the pantry. Usually next to the buttery was the homing 
room because babies were delivered and care for in this room. Alternatively, the room was used 
for the sick or infirm. Often, additional small bedrooms were located off the west side of the 
keeping room. 73 

Below the buttery or horning room was the circular cellar, which was accessed by a 
trapdoor in the house. Cellars were round with cistern shaped walls to prevent the ever-shifting 
sand from collapsing the one brick thick walls. 74 Vegetables were stored in the winter and 
perishables were kept cool in the summer in the cellar. Additional headroom was created in the 
cellar by raising the floor of the horning room by a step or two. Frequently, a vestibule or 
entry way was added outside the house to provide access to the cellar. 75 

Frame Construction 

Post and beam construction (Figure 7) was still typical, though carpenters and joiners 
began constructing homes for a living for new or well-off Lower Cape residents. Techniques, 
such as dovetailing and exposed rafters, and other woodworking skills would have also improved 
with experience and as more tools and material choices were available. 


71 Abbott, 4. 

72 Isham, 12. 

73 Schuler, 10. 

74 Mitchell, 120. 

75 Doane, 18. 
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Deforestation occurred by the mid-1700s as wood, a resource not only for building, but 
heating, cooking and fences, was scarce. 76 Some materials were often shipped to Cape Cod, such 
as oak timbers sent from Maine. Wood salvaged from the many shipwrecks that occurred along 
the Atlantic coast also provided Cape Codders with much needed lumber. 

Windows and Doors 

Sash windows were a mid-eighteenth-century improvement and are evident in all the 
homes in Figure 11. 77 The windows were typically six over nine light sashes. Federal influences 
begin to creep in as evidenced by the transom window above the door and the pilasters beside the 
front door, also evident in Figure 11. 78 The six panel front doors were common and because it 
formed a cross, it was typically referred to as a “Christian” door. 79 As many as five windows are 
located on the gable ends to light the first and second floors. Even Henry David Thoreau, who 
visited a century later, was amused at the seemingly randomly placed gable windows. 80 

Chimney and fireplaces 

The chimney block remained the physical and social hearth of the Cape. Fireplaces were 
often enlarged, and baking ovens were moved out of the firebox to the front of the fireplace. 
Mantels and decorative paneling was also added during this time. 81 One popular dish was “hogs 
back son of a sea cook,” which was salted codfish cooked with pork scraps. 82 A white chimney 
with a black stripe as seen in Figure 1 was a common occurrence on Cape Cod homes. It is 


76 McManamon, 74. 

77 Grow, 10. 

78 Baisly, 44. 

79 Mitchell, 123. 

80 Mitchell, 121. 

81 Doane, 50. 

82 Mitchell, 126. 
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believed that during Revolutionary days chimneys were painted with a black stripe to indicate its 
residents were English loyalists. 83 

Stairs 

The most common alteration to the companionway stairs was the construction of the 
“good morning stair.” The steep flight of stairs usually six or seven steps from the entry way led 
to a small landing. From both sides of the landing a few more stairs rose to the second floor. As 
the family members who slept upstairs headed down for breakfast they met on opposite sides of 
the landing and greeting each other with simultaneous “good morning.” 84 

Additions, Outbuildings, and Relocations 
Later additions were smaller than the main structure and often fonned an ell off the back 
of the house and therefore, were not visible from the front or south facing facade. 85 Additions 
off the ell were added until they connected the barn with the main dwelling. 

Cape homes were also moved frequently, a process made easier because of its lowness, 
minimum underpinnings and sturdy construction. A process called “flaking” was used to 
dismantle a house in parts and reassemble it at the new location. The homes were moved using 
rollers on land and were also floated across Nantucket Sound and Cape Cod Bay. 86 

Lower Cape Homes: Circa 1800 Developments 
The man who gave the Cape Cod house form its name visited in 1800. Timothy Dwight 
(1752-1817) traveled New England and recorded what he saw in a series of letters. While 
visiting the Cape, Dwight, the President of Yale College at the time, described the homes as 


83 Doane, 26. 

84 Schuler, 10. 
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being, “generally of the class that may be called, with propriety, Cape Cod houses. 87 The type of 
houses Dwight referred to were predominant “to the great body of houses from Yannouth to 
Race Point,” located at the tip of Cape Cod. 88 With more people arriving to the Cape and 
bringing their own traditions, such as the two story colonial prevalent throughout the colonies, 
the traditional Cape began its wane. 

The population of the Lower Cape doubled again between 1776 and 1830 climbing to 
10,192 with Eastham having the fewest residents (1,000) of all the towns on Cape Cod. 89 In 1831 
there were 388 salt works just on the Lower Cape. 90 The Greek revival insurgence began as local 
builders incorporated building trends as early as 1834. Entrances with Ionic or Doric columns 
were not uncommon. Echoing the Greek Temple fonn, the front entrances of many Capes were 
moved to the gable end. 91 Advances in heating and cooking result in the installation of a 
fireplace invented by Benjamin Franklin. Models were manufactured on Cape Cod as early as 
1832 by the Pocasset Iron Company and the efficiency of the new fireplace required smaller 
chimneys, which also began to be moved to end walls in the homes of whaling and sea captains. 

By the time Henry David Thoreau walked the Cape during the mid-1800s, other national 
styles led to fewer Cape Cod homes being built on the Lower Cape. The Victorian, Gothic 
Revival, and Second Empire homes flooded the area in the Industrial age. Two years after 
Thoreau’s visit, whaling Captain Edward Penniman built a Second French Empire home with 
mansard roof a few hundred yards from Fort Hill in 1867. This house, the most expensive at the 
time was located on Governor Prence Road. 92 The Cape Cod Central Railroad expanded through 


87 Doane, 7. 

88 Connally, 47 

89 Holmes, 33. 
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Eastham and into Wellfleet in 1870, bringing large quantities of building supplies to the Lower 
Cape over land for the first time. 93 

Nationally, comparisons could be drawn between the Cape and Frank Lloyd Wright’s 
early houses. His designs were a descendant of the Colonial house and his homes “like Capes, 
featured massive chimneys that served as the physical and spiritual center of the home.” 94 This 
hearth-centered life is evident in Wright’s Prairie style homes, many of which are in Oak Park, 
Illinois. Only the New England shingle style reflected in its signature material, the yeoman 
farmer or poor fisherman of Cape Cod, who according to Dwight, lived in “thrifty though 
comfortable circumstances.” 95 In the new century, the colonial tradition would return in full 
force. 

Twentieth Century Cape Cod House: Architect Royal Barry Wills 
Oddly enough it took an architect to revive the Cape home, which was in fact a product 
of a people dating back to England for 300 years. Royal Barry Wills copied the Cape Cod home 
and his designs reflect the symmetry, proportion and simplicity of the house. Rather than looking 
to architectural styles, the Cape of the 20 th century went back to its folk roots, while reflecting 


Figure 13. This is a classic example of a Wills half 
Cape with a two-bedroom wing that was copied all 
over the country. The picture was published on 
page 138 in Schuler’s The Cape Cod House. 


93 Kneedler-Schad, 22. 

94 Morgan, 19. 

95 Connally, 48. 
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changes in modern living like dividing the large keeping room into smaller rooms, including a 
bathroom. The exterior cut across hundreds of years of home changes but remained true to the 
original with traditional bay fenestration and chimney locations. Tradition was also expressed 
through the home’s interior. Large fireplaces, hand wrought hinges were a staple in the original 
Cape as well as Wills’ plans. In 1946 Wills wrote, “I suppose the reason why the Cape Cod 
house is so popular is that they are the simplest expression of shelter.” 96 What attracted Wills 
was the flexibility or adaptability of the plan and its moderate cost to build. A 1,000 square foot 
home cost around $4,000. Wills popularized the house from the 1930s through the 1950s because 
he had “a rare feeling for the elements that give the house charm and scale.” 97 Perhaps Wills’ 
legacy is the revival of the Cape fonn and plan and his continued use of traditional materials like 
wood and iron in his homes. 


Post-World War II Cape Home and Levittown 



Figure 14. Levittown Capes share 
similar shape with the original. 
Photograph on page 104 from 
Architectural Forum article titled “The 
Cane Cod Cottage.” 


The Cape home swept the nation after World War II 
and its dominance flourished in Levittown. The former potato 
farm on Long Island would become a subdivision of 17,000 
homes in the three years after World War II. As shown in 
Figure 14, the Cape’s simple plan, gable roof, one and half 
story box- like shape remained fully intact. The exterior of a 
modern Cape with a full Cape plan often only had two front 
windows instead of four, as shown on the left. Dormers, both 


gable and shed types were added for headroom and increased space. 98 
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Alfred Levitt, architect for Levitt and Sons said it quite succinctly, “The Cape Cod was 
and still is the most efficient house ever developed in America.” 99 The modern Cape no longer 
had a central fireplace for heating and a chimney was often eliminated altogether. Material for 
the modern Cape also varied with aluminum siding, brick and asbestos shingles taking the place 
of pine and cedar. 

Stock Cape plans were published extensively in the 1930s. Ready-built houses like the 
Attleboro pictured below in Figure 15, was a Cape produced by Sears. House kits were sold in 
catalogues and homebuyers simply purchased the plans and materials from Sears, which 
delivered everything to the lot. 


Figure 15. An example of the Sears kit home is 
the Attleboro. This home, according the 
photograph on page 20 in Morgan’s The Cape 
Cod Cottage is located in Kentucky 


Today, the size of the Cape home continues to be enlarged, due to added wings and 
garages. Although the balance of scale often remains between additions and main body some 
homes stretch 100 feet wide and nearly the same measurement deep. 100 



99 “The Cape Cod Cottage: Part II,” in Architectural Forum 90.3 (March, 1949), 101. 

100 Schuler, 17. 
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V. Conclusion 

Author Doris Doane says that Cape Cod homes are the single most important 
contribution to native domestic architecture. Based on the above research, the Cape Cod house 
evolved more slowly and uniquely on the Lower Cape than any other homes in the New England 
Colonies. The Cape grew apart from the mainland, became well-defined in the eighteenth 
century, and was continuously built to fit under the same equally sided rooflines. This study 
provides some evidence that the Cape home is a descendent of the Pilgrims and that the two- 
story linear plan and the two-story saltbox were a product of the Puritans. 

This folk home, born of English traditions, was modified in Plymouth due in part to the 
harsher winters. Twenty years after Plymouth Colony was settled it fractured with many people 
heading to the Lower Cape seeking agricultural and landholding opportunities. Nauset became a 
sub-colony of Plymouth in 1644. Those Cape settlers managed to eke out an existence on the 
easternmost reaches of Plymouth Colony, while being isolated from Plymouth by Cape Cod Bay 
and from the faster growing communities of the Massachusetts Bay Colony by the Atlantic 
Ocean and Cape Cod Bay. Travel up the peninsula on land was simply not done at the time. This 
isolation allowed them to develop their own home, based on their surroundings and tradition. 
However, isolation did not mean they did not prosper. By 1672, the Eastham settlement hired a 
preacher from Connecticut. He was the first minister called from outside the town and he did not 
come cheap. He was given 50 pounds, a large land grant, a house, and a supply of wood. 101 

The research suggests that the Massachusetts Bay Puritans built the lean-to addition to 
the linear home or constructed the Saltbox in the seventeenth century. However, the Cape Cod 
house was built prolifically and almost exclusively by Plymouth Pilgrims on the Outer Cape at 


101 Kneedler-Schad, 10. 
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Nauset in the late seventeenth century. Further research needs to be done on the early Cape Cod 
type homes in Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Massachusetts to detennine if the Puritans or 
Plymouth Colonists built those homes. In any case those homes differed in several ways. The 
Off-Cape homes are similar, but do not reflect the true appearance, through shape and 
construction materials, of what has been identified throughout the centuries as a Cape Cod house. 
A few examples include a home in Connecticut made with stone, and a home in Westport, 
Massachusetts with two central chimneys and two distinct gable roofs. By comparison, the east 
and west sides of the Atwood-Higgins house in Wellfleet in Figure 11 were built separately and 
then joined underneath one gabled roof with a single chimney around 1730. 102 Due to the 
separation by water, Eastham was the agricultural oasis on the Outer Cape and played a 
tremendous role in the slow rate of change and is the reason why many of the homes built in the 
1700s still remain on the Lower Cape. 

By the early eighteenth century, the Cape Cod house broke away from traditional English 
ways and adopted a fonn and plan to suit their lives and surroundings. In fact, these homes are 
“concentrated on Cape Cod,” according to author William Foster, but more specifically the 
Lower Cape offers the purest and most abundant examples. The Eastham settlers began to create 
their own architecture, which author Claire Baisly explains “is the practical manifestation of the 
immediate needs of a people for shelter, relaxation, worship and trade.” 103 Initially, a pure folk 
form, it was later modified, often beyond recognition, through stylistic alterations from the 
Georgian, Federal or Greek revival national building influences. 

What sets apart the Cape from other colonial houses is its shape. The lean-to addition so 
popular in the New England folk plans is absent from the development of the Cape Cod home 

102 Robert Finch, Cape Cod (Washington, DC: U.S. GPO, 1997), 39. 

103 Baisly, xiv. 
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plan. So too is the saltbox, a shape that is evident throughout Boston and the Upper Cape. The 
people of the Lower Cape and their builders saw no need to build these forms. They had created 
a home with equal gable ends that remained on the Outer Cape as the single room, two room and 
the fully massed plan. The fact that no saltboxes were evident proves that the folk home 
developed by the local population won out over the larger and more stylized saltbox. 

The Cape Cod house was a monumental shift in floor plans that has never been 
considered, much less appreciated, by past researchers. It is difficult to say with any certainty 
how the house, house and a half, and double house evolved, but too much attention has been paid 
to the fenestration and its relation to the three house sizes. Rather than chronologically, the house 
varieties were likely built simultaneously. However, it should be noted that the plan evolved 
dramatically different from the homes to the north in Boston and on the Upper Cape. Cape 
Codders took the two-room linear plan, fattened it, and put the entire massed house plan under 
one equally sided roofline. This is remarkable given the tradition of adding a lean-to dated back 
to England and was used heavily throughout the New England Colonies. The two-story saltbox 
just did not fit the Outer Cape environment. Although scholars will still debate whether the Cape 
Cod house originated on Cape Cod, it was perfected on the peninsula in the early eighteenth 
century. 

More than a hundred years passed before the Colonial revival unleashed the Cape to new 
audiences. Architect Royal Barry Wills was a staunch proponent and eventual builder of the 
traditional Cape. Wills and his designs served as a bridge between architect, style and the 
masses. After World War II, the Cape Cod provided flexibility and affordability for Levittown, 
the largest master-planned community of its time. Homes in the massive subdivision were 
personalized with porches, shutters, picture windows and all types of siding, and often included 
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an unfinished second floor. After Levittown, the Cape was the choice for most Americans who 
could not afford a custom-built architect-designed house. The Cape, along with the ranch, were 
America’s first “starter” homes, as they provided Americans with their first opportunity for home 
ownership. 

Cape houses are still being built on Cape Cod with mixed results. Some reflect the 
original form and scale while others do not. The future of the Cape Cod house is uncertain but 
even in its multiple forms it remains a product of a people. Throughout centuries, Americans 
have embraced the Cape home. Perhaps the pandemic (Covid-19) and resulting economic 
downturn will lead to a boost in the Cape Cod house, just as it did during the Great Depression of 
the 1930s. The Cape Cod is well-suited for families seeking modest home plans, comfortable 
spaces and mindful living. Perhaps the importance of the house lies within the larger context of 
American history. This year, we celebrate the 400 th Anniversary of the Nauset’s “First 
Encounter” with European settlers in Eastham. William Morgan, states it best; “The Cape is a 
truly democratic form, a house for all people in this nation of immigrants.” 
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VI. List of Figures 

1. Author’s boyhood home in Eastham, MA by Laurie McGue and author’s collection. 

2. Governor Thomas Prence House, circa 1646 from a photograph taken in the 1880s. Published 
on page 8 in William Morgan’s The Cape Cod Cottage. 

3. Map of Lower Cape with Native names and Cape Cod National Seashore Boundaries in figure 
13 in Holmes. 

4. (left) Hoxie House in Sandwich as illustrated in Doane’s Cape Cod Houses, (center) The 
Jethro Coffin House in Nantucket as shown in Plate 1 of Colonial Architecture of Cape Cod. 
(right) The Saconesset Homestead in Lalmouth with bowed roof pictured on page 43 in Schuler’s 
The Cape Cod House. 

5. (left) The plan to the left is a single room half house or single hall plan taken from, (center) 
This plan is referred to as hall/parlor plan. Both figures are from page 39 in Baisly’s Cape Cod 
Architecture, (right) Beginnings of a massed plan pictured on page 50 in Connally’s article The 
Cape Cod House. 

6. (left) Plan of seventeenth century Rhode Island home, (right) Plan of a seventeenth century 
Connecticut home. Both plans are shown in Ligure 1 of Norman Isham’s book Early American 
Houses. 

7. Post and Beam Construction. Pictured in The Cape Cod House. 

8. Mortise and Tenon of a summer beam shown in Norman Isham’s Early American Houses on 
page 36. 

9. Leaded Diamond casement window of J. Coffin House pictured on Plate 64 in Poor. With 
glass such a rare commodity, the same window on the outer Cape would be single and much 
smaller. 

10. The Hoxie house as shown on page 52 in Doanes’ A Book of Cape Cod Houses illustrates a 
fireplace with flush lintel and a summer beam above. Also note the diamond casement window. 

11. (top) Atwood-Higgins house in Wellfleet on page 39 in Robert Pinch’s Cape Cod. (bottom) 
Joshua Knowles house pictured on page 43 in William Morgan’s Cape Cod Cottage book. 

12. (left) Rowell house in Wellfleet as pictured on page 50 in Connally. (center) Doane’s plan of 
three-quarter Cape on page 24. (right) Baisly’s page 39 plan of a full Cape. 

13. This is a classic example of a Wills half Cape with a two-bedroom wing that was copied all 
over the country. The picture was published on page 138 in Schuler’s The Cape Cod House. 

14. Levittown Capes share similar shape with the original. Photograph on page 104 from 
Architectural Forum article titled “The Cape Cod Cottage.” 

15. An example of the Sears kit home is the Attleboro. This home, according the photograph on 
page 20 in Morgan’s The Cape Cod Cottage is in Kentucky. 
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